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determinism must be invalid. What, then, is the error of materialism 
which permits it to involve this violation of the facts? It is held that 
since materialism is an abstraction its implication of determinism may be 
discarded without further consideration. It is interesting to pause a 
moment at this point and examine the logic of this position, since it is a 
type of argument not infrequent in present-day discussions. Just what is 
the train of reasoning which allows materialism to be a valid conception 
while it seems to involve determinism, and since materialism is also an ab- 
straction determinism may not be logically tenable? Granted that matter 
is only one aspect or domain of experience, if indeterminism violates the 
implications of that domain, then here is a problem to be solved or the 
definition of the logical situation must be altered. If materialism thus 
conceived is a valid theory, then despite its character of an abstraction 
it can not involve a contradiction. To return to the discussion of the book, 
it is concluded that materialism and idealism are comparable to two sides 
of a curve; each involves the other. Also time, space, and matter are 
abstractions. 

But our experience is an experience of activity, it is a process; there- 
fore, it can not be a whole. Now the original inquiry as to the meaning of 
life involved the assumption that life is a whole. How is a reconciliation 
of these two positions to be effected ? There is necessitated the additional 
supposition of a perfect Personality. And now it turns out that that 
assumption requires a previous supposition, the supposition of the existence 
of a perfect Personality, and the belief that " in Him we live and move and 
have our being." This final conclusion in the opinion of the reviewer is 
nothing more nor less than a form of the ontological argument. The idea 
or ideal of a whole, or of a meaning was the original starting-point; our 
individual experience does not embody that ideal, therefore the actuality, 
the perfect whole must be a transcendent experience. 

Savilla Alice Elkus. 
Smith College. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE JOURNAL OF ABNOEMAL PSYCHOLOGY. October-No- 
vember, 1915. A Psychological Analysis of Stuttering (pp. 225-235) : 
Walter B. Swift. The paper carries the analysis of stutter phenomena 
deeper than the author's earlier work in which he located the trouble in the 
nervous system beyond the lower sensory areas of the sensorium and also 
above the lower motor areas on the motor side. The work may be divided 
into four sections : (1) Orientation tests on stutterers, (2) Orientation tests 
on normal individuals, (3) The research, its object and methods, (4) Final 
detailed results. By orientation is meant a vague try-out to see where the 
problem lies. The tests for orientation consisted in requiring patients to 
answer two questions: "Where do you live?" "Say after me, 'The dog 
ran across the street.'" The presence of stuttering in relation to the 
presence or absence of the mental imagery was noted. Ten of the twenty 
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stutterers did not visualize their home, but most of the normal subjects 
visualized clearly before and during speech. The research was conducted 
on broader lines with further and more exhaustive investigation in which 
many questions were answered and introspections noted. The conclusions 
are : " Psychoanalysis reveals stuttering as some vague trouble in the per- 
sonality. Psychological analysis shows stuttering is an absent or weak 
visualization at the time of speech. This concept of stuttering as faulty 
visualization may be called Visual Center Asthenia. This lack of weak- 
ness in visualization accounts for all the numerous phenomena of stutter- 
ing in severe, medium, or mild cases. A new treatment is indicated." 
The Origin of Supernatural Explanations (pp. 236-240) : Tom A. Wil- 
liams. " The demand for superstitious explanations depends upon psycho- 
physiological tendencies of the human organism, the root of which is com- 
prised in the affect which we call craving. Craving, a sign of physiolog- 
ical need, is a sensory phenomenon of which one may or may not be aware. 
Reference to the supernatural is favored by traditional cosmogony, and, 
because of certain psychological features of the individual himself, there is 
a tendency towards supernatural explanations of the introspective observa- 
tions." Data Concerning Delusions of Personality, with Note on the Asso- 
ciation of Bright's Disease and Unpleasant Delusions (pp. 241-262) : E. E. 
Southard. Delusions of a personal (autopsychic) nature are considered. 
After examining 1,000 unselected cases in the autopsied series of the 
Danvers State Hospital, it was found that 306 cases had little or no gross 
brain disease. Of these 106 had autopsychic delusions and of these 106, 50 
cases had delusions of no other sort; 28 of the 50 had been improperly 
classified. "The residue of 22 divides itself into two groups of normal- 
looking brain cases having autopsychic delusions and these only are cases 
which may be termed ' pleasant ' and ' unpleasant ' groups." The problems 
of the pleasant delusion group were (1) problem of a group of senile psy- 
choses with grandiose delusions and frontal lobe atrophy, (2) problem of 
felt passivity under divine influence (3) problem of phthisical euphoria. 
Most of the cases in the "unpleasant" group are cases with severe renal 
disease. " Whether the unpleasant emotional tone in these cases of delusion 
formation is in any sense nephrogenic and whether particular types of renal 
disease have to do with unpleasant emotion, must remain doubtful." Sixth 
Meeting of the American Psychopathological Association. Reviews: Carl 
E. Seashore, Psychology in Daily Life: L. T. Tboland. Knight Dunlap, 
An Outline of Psychohiology : G. V. IT. Dearborn. H. Miinsterberg, Psy- 
chology, General and Applied: R. M. Elliott. 
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